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THE LEISURE Hour. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. —Cowger. 
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THE OLD GATEWAY 


STEPHEN MITCHEL: 
A FLORIDA STORY. 
CHAPTER III. 
Fo? three days I hunted diligently in and out of 
the old coquino houses; wherever the sun and 


the sea-air had access thither went I, but in vain. 
unt Theresa was right; the town was over-full; 








everything was in demand. 
No. 1399,—ocroszr 19, 1878. 














AT ST. AUGUSTINE. 


At the end of the third day, the husband sitting in 
the coolness of his shaded parlour, said to me, “‘ [hope 
you will give it up now you have run yourself into a 
fever, and all for nothing. The young man, Stephen 
Mitchel, or whatever you say his name is, had better 
stay where he is until the town empties.” 

“ T never saw a place,” I answered, testily, ‘‘ where 
there was nothing te be found before, it’s really 
trying.” 

‘As the estimate is of some forty thousand 
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strangers,’ he answered, quietly, ‘‘some room has 
been found.” 

‘“‘ That’s the truth,” I began to say, but I saw the 
corners of his mouth drawing down as they do when 
I am not strictly logical. I stopped at once and 
went out upon the verandah. A little negro boy 
stood kicking his bare toes noisily against the gate, 
a way they have of attracting your attention, for 
seldom does one of them dare to venture inside your 
gate without leave. They are afraid you keep a dog, 
towards which animal they stand in deadly fear. 

“What do you want?” I asked. 

‘‘Aunt Theresa, she bid me come. She say dat 
you can hab a room over to Mas’ Sanche’s.”’ 

‘Over to Mas’ Sanche’s!” I repeated; ‘‘ where’s 
that?” 

‘She sent me to done show you.” 

“‘T’ll be ready in an instant.’ And in passing 
through the parlour I could not withhold a glance— 
just a glance of triumph. 

“ Better wait till you come home,” said my hus- 
band, hardly looking up from his books. 

The room over Mas’ Sanche’s was the very one I 
‘was in search of. It had been vacant only a few 
hours, and had become known to Theresa through 
her sister, who was the washerwoman of the people 
who had been occupying it. The rent, I knew at 
once from its location, would be beyond the means of 
the sick man; but it was only necessary to flutéer a 
bill quietly towards the owner, and at the same time 
state the nominal terms upon which I wanted it, and 
it was mine. 

Oh how my heart danced for joy as I returned 
and took a more leisurely survey of the premises. It 
was the most cheerful room in St. Augustine. Two 
of its windows opened out upon the square where all 
the life of St. Augustine was continually passing, 
and two others were broad upon the sea. An alcove 
held the bed, and white muslin curtains gave an air 
of refinement and retirement very charming to see, 
but the air there was not so good to health for panting 
lungs as in the larger, well-windowed room; so as 
quickly as possible I made the change, fitting up the 
alcove into a little writing nook, very tempting 
to the eye. Then I hurried home, cut down ruth- 
lessly all the choice flowers my husband had been 
weeks in rearing, laid him under instant contribution 
to help me, and in less than an hour from the time 
Aunt Theresa’s messenger had reached me, was 
‘sitting in the carriage waiting for the sick man to be 
helped in. To the credit of my husband, let me say 
‘that his interest once aroused he was no niggard of 
his assistance. It was he that made the business 
arrangements necessary for the invalid’s removal, 
cand it was on his arm that he leaned as he came 
painfully and slowly out to the carriage. 

‘Don’t speak a word,” I said, as I saw he was 
about to thank me for the little I had done. ‘It’s 
just nothing ; I am sorry to have been so long about 
it, but the town is over-full. Nowlean back. Yes, 
that is right; just shut your eyes. Mr. Stanley will 
take care of you; don’t mind putting your head on 
his shoulder, he knows all about nursing. Is that 
easy?” 

‘* Very,” he said, and did not speak again until 
‘we stopped at the door of Mas’ Sanche’s house. 

How he had revived since I saw him! He 
walked better when he left the carriage than 
he had when he entered it. That was encouraging. 
Aunt Theresa stood bowing her welcome to us from 





the door of the new home, and he said, quite briskly, 


‘‘ Why, Aunt Theresa, did you fly here? Ah, this’ 


is home!” he continued as soon as he entered the 
room; “how beautiful! Mrs. Stanley, you did 
it all?” 

‘‘Oh, no,” I answered, hastily checking the 
tears the pathos in his voice brought to my unwilling 
eyes; ‘Mr. Stanley is the one who cultivates the 
flowers ; I only appropriate them.” 

‘‘ How beautiful!” he repeated ; ‘‘ how like home! 
If I must die, it will be such a pleasant place to die 
in. I shall be quite content!” 

“Who talks about dying?” I said, brusquely ; 
‘“‘this room is to get wellin. See, I have put your 
lounge just where you can lie and look down the 
harbour. I do think at twilight, when the boats 
are out for their twilight row, St. Augustine has the 
most beautiful water-view in the world. It’s enough 
to drag one back from the very borders of the grave 
to see those lamps burst out with their light over 
such a sea. That one lighthouse on Anastatia 
Island is worth living to watch.” 

He laughed a cheerful little laugh, which had 
much more of life than of death in it, and as I had 
a glimpse of Aunt Theresa, with a bowl of beef-tea 
in her hand, coming up the stairs, I hurried my 
husband away, leaving the invalid to his rest and 
refreshment. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A patty call, intended to be only for a few 
minutes, but often extending into a visit of 
several hours, made me in a short time well ac- 
quainted with the sick man. One day he had asked 
me to call him ‘‘Steve.” ‘I shall not: feel half so 
lonely and friendless,’’ he had said, ‘‘ if I can hear 
the dear old familiar name;” and I, at first reluc- 
tantly, but unwilling to refuse his request, had done 
so, until I began to enjoy the “‘ at-homeness ” which 
the address gave me, and to take liberties in the 
way of nursing. I should not otherwise have ven- 
tured. Occasionally he spoke to me of his past life, 
but always with a reserve and embarrassment that 
excited and weakened him; so I had learned to avoid 
any topic that might suggest a past with a care that 
was occasionally awkward, for all the time I had a 
consciousness that there was somethiag behind which 
made his future seem. what it did. 

One day I brought him a letter, directed in a bold 
hand, yet evidently a woman’s. ‘‘There’s a letter 
for you from some one,’ I said,-carelessly, ‘‘ who is 
too much in earnest to stop to dot her i’s or cross her 
t’s. There is so much character on the outside, I 
hope you will find a great deal of comfort inside.” 

Not a word spake he in answer; but when he 
took the letter I saw his hand shook so he could 
hardly hold it. 

ie py and a little shocked at my own heedless- 
ness, I was turning away, when he said, ‘“‘ Would 
you mind opening the envelope for me?” 

“Certainly not,” and I took the letter, turning it 
over carefully so that I should not see even the 
superscription again as I opened it. Then I care- 
fully unfolded and handed it to him, saying, ‘‘ Keep 
quiet, do; there is nothing so bad for you as this 
excitement.” 

I do not think he heard me. I walked to the 
window and placed myself so that he might be at per- 
fect liberty. bate he called me, in a faint voice, 
and I saw he was holding the letter towards me. 
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“Would you be kind enough to read it?” he 
asked ; ‘‘ I have been wanting so much to tell you all 
about it, but I couldn’t—I couldn’t. I shall feel 
happier and easier when you know.” 

I took the letter at once, but before I read a word 
I brought his pillow to the lounge and made him 
lie down upon it. How deathlike his face was—all 
but those two vivid red spots! how he panted for 
breath! I looked around uneasily for Aunt Theresa, 
and saw her out in the Plaza bargaining for oranges 
with another old woman a shade darker than her- 
self. How cheerfully their soft voices came up to 
me through the window. Aunt Theresa laughed 
too. with the music in the laugh which is the last 
thing to die out of a negro’s voice. Something in 
the laugh reassured me. I brought a glass of the 
sour orangeade which she kept always prepared for 
use, and gave it to Steve, who drank it with great 
difficulty; then, putting my chair a little behind him, 
I began to read : 

‘‘ Dear Steve,—I have obeyed you so long, and have 
not written, but it is of no use; you may return this 
letter unread if you wish, I cannot help that, but 
write and send it I certainly shall. 

“‘T shall go crazy if this goes on much longer. I 
see by your letters home that you are not gaining ; 
you are very sick, I know you are, and my place is 
there with you.’ I would come to you by the next 
train, braving everything and everybody, if I thought 
you would be glad to see me; nothing but the fear 
that you would not keeps me here another hour. 
Oh, if you only knew what I suffer from the thought 
of you, alone, sick, friendless, and with this dreadful 
trouble on your mind, you would telegraph to me at 
once to come to you. Why need I assure you 
again and again that I know you are innocent—that 
I should know it if the whole rest of the world 
believed you guilty? I am almost afraid to write 
you that there is no new light on the subject. Mr. 
Bond is kind, asks for you every time I see him, and 
goes often to your aunt to consult with her, but he 
looks to me as if he felt it to be his duty to believe 
you guilty until you were proved to be innocent. I 
dare not open my mouth to ask him what progress he 
has made; I fancy he would tell me soon enough if 
there was any in your favour. What a dreadful, 
dreadful thing it is! not to me only, toyou and toothers 
who believe you guilty. Oh, Steve, Steve! don’t be so 
proud, let me come to you. On my knees I beg it; 
Jet me come to you; this anxiety willkill me. When 
I think of you—but I will not trouble you. You 
see I had to write or I should have gone crazy. 
Your aunt is no comfort to me; she looks like an 
iceberg, almost as if she didn’t care. Steve, dear 
Steve! let me come ; I will bless you for it to the last 
hour of my life. My poor, sick, lonely—” here some 
tears had blotted the paper ; there were several long 
dashes, and then the letter went on: ‘‘ There, I will 
not trouble you, I will be strong and brave, and 
ferret out this matter. IknowI can. Don’t worry 
about me. If you will let me write you now and 
then, and will be very sure not to forget me, I 
will be brave, I will be strong, until it is all right 
again. It’s sure to be, dear, sooner or later; God is 
good, and won’t let the innocent suffer too much nor 
too long. We must try to trust Him. I do trust Him; 
if I could not, I should die. It’s John Cowles, I 
know it is; I said so to your aunt, but she answered 
icily, ‘If you were not beside yourself, Ruth, I should 
‘onder at you. You had better keep that nonsense 





to yourself, or you will be sent to the Insane Re- 
treat.’ 

‘* Well, they may send me if they please, but I 
know it was John Cowles. Last Sunday night he 
waited for me by the church door, meaning to walk 
home with me, and I did not see him or hear him, 
though he walked quite a distance by my side, and 
spoke to me repeatedly. He sees that I suspect 
him. Oh, Steve, Steve! I dare not write another 
word, aud yet I have so much to say. Why did 
you forbid my ever writing you until this matter 
was all cleared up? # was so cruel in you, so 
unlike your usual thoughtfulness and care for me; 
but I will not trouble you any further. Your aunt 
shows me your letters to her; she is kind, at least, 
in that, but I need not tell you how unsatisfactory 
they are to me. Can I, may I not have one little 
line ? Rorn”’ 

‘¢ She shall, if I write it myself,” I broke out as I 
finished the letter. ‘‘ What is all this about, Steve? 
Why haven’t you told me of it before? You do a 
dishonest, a dishonourable thing? What arrant 
folly it all is! So this is what you are dying 
for. Much better get well, and take that John 
—what’s his name?—by the throat, and make him 
confess. Come, tell me all about it, from beginning 
to end. I know it will almost kill you. I feel like 
the surgeon with a dreadful knife in my hand, ready 
to probe a wound; but without the knife you will 
die—so, out with it. Yes, take another glass of 
orangeade, and hurry; I see the confab is over, and 
Aunt Theresa will be here soon; the quicker it is 
done the better for us all. Now, begin. 

“‘This Ruth,’ I went on, hoping to help him, “ is 
the young lady you are engaged to, and whom you 
treat so abominably—yes, I don’t wish to use a milder 
word—so abominably ; and you are suspected of —”’ 

“Stealing 5,244 dols. 52 cents,’”’ he interrupted 
me. ‘I was bookkeeper for Mr. Bond. Mr. Bond is 
a large wholesale china merchant. John Cowles was 
cashier. He reported 5,244 dols. 52 cents as missing 
from thesafe. ‘The night of the robbery I had stayed 
in the office, working until very late on the books. 
We had made some heavy sales, and my work 
crowded. The safe I alone had access to, besides 
John Cowles. My books were found altered—that 
is, figures had been carefully erased, so that just this 
sum was not to be accounted for; and I was only 
waiting to get a little more ahead to marry Ruth. 
No one could have taken this money but John or I; 
the question was, which? Mr. Bond was very kind 
—my own father couldn’t have been kinder. He 
shut himself into the office with me, and said, 
‘Steve, I am sorry to say that this turns against 
you. Now I am going to do what one man in a 
million wouldn’t, under the circumstance. I am not 
going to turn you away. Iam going to keep you 
just where youeare, and give you a chance to save 
yourself. If you have taken the money, return it; 
if you have not, carry yourself straight on, and it 
will all come out right. I must take away the key 
of the safe, however, which I have always entrusted 
to you, and every night I shall look over your book. 
Whoever took the money of course changed the 
books. I do not say—lI try not to think you did it— 
but, of course, you are responsible for the altera- 
tion.’ 

‘Well, I tried it,” said Steve, emptying the glass 
of orangeade without seeming conscious of what he 
was doing, ‘‘but it killed me. I began at once to 
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cough; my mother died of consumption, and every- 
body said I should soon follow her. That something 
had gone wrong, in spite of all that was doneto prevent 
it, began to be noised abroad. People turned a cold 
shoulder to me; even my aunt looked at me with 
changed eyes. Oh, it was dreadful—dreadful! Then 
she sent me here—she was kind, Aunt Sophia was, 
but not tender, and she more than half believed it. 
I was glad to come away; it almost killed me to see 
Ruth with this dark cloud hanging over us. I wanted 
her to forget me, poor Ruth!” 

“Poor Ruth, indeed!” I said. ‘Why, Steve 
Mitchel, if I didn’t think you were a sick man, even 
then I say you were absolutely idiotic. Yes, idiotic, 
and nothing less, to give up so. Where was your 
pluck ? Why didn’t you follow that John—some- 
thing, never mind his name—to the end? You 
ought to have employed detectives. Never mind Mr. 
Bond. I dare say he was good enough—indeed, I 
do think it was noble in him; but the idea of your 
giving up so tamely, losing Ruth and your reputa- 
tion, and your life, perhaps, for the want of a little 
pluck. You really now—I say it soberly, and not 
wanting to blame you too much—but you really 
ought to be ashamed of yourself! Poor Ruth, 
indeed—-silly, weak Steve, I should think it was. 
Send for the girl to-morrow. Let mg telegraph for 
her at once. She shall come right to me. I will 
chaperone her until you are well enough to be 
married.” 

But Steve shook his head slowly and sorrowfully. 
‘‘Tt would never do,” he said. ‘‘ Ruth shall not be 
disgraced by marrying her uncle’s bookkeeper, who 





was also a thief. No, she had better die. We had 
both better die; that’s the easiest way of getting along 
of it.” . 

‘Easiest !”’ I repeated, scornfully. ‘ Steve, if you 
were not a very sick —” 

‘‘ A dying man,” he interrupted. 

‘‘No, by no means; but invalids have so little 
pluck, their courage is even sicker than their bodies. 
Come now, be good. Let me write to Ruth, at least. 
I shall tell her you are going to get well soon, and 
are coming back to take John Somebody by the 
throat, and say, ‘Pay me what thou owest.’ Leave 
it to me. Mr. Stanley is a lawyer, and has had no 
end of criminal cases. I will consult him as soon as 
I go home. The idea of an innocent man dying 
because he isn’t guilty—that’s what it amounts to. 
I shall write Ruth—excuse me, but I do not know 
any other name for her.” 

‘‘ Her name is Ruth Ripley,” he said. 

‘Ruth Ripley,” I repeated. ‘I like that name. 
Tell me something about her. Is she dark or light, 
tall or short, pretty or plain, smart or stupid, 
amiable or tempery ?” 

‘Dark, tall, pretty, smart, amiable,” he answered, 
with an odd laugh. 

“Oh yes, I might have known. Well, Mr. 
Stephen Mitchel, give your case up, it’s going into 
the hands of the ablest lawyer in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, if his wife does say it; and, Ruth Ripley, 
you are already taken possession of by one of the 
staunchest match-makers in this same state. There 
is Theresa! I will come again, however. Go to 
sleep, it is safe enough in our hands. So, good-bye.” 
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SKETCH IN A FRENCH CAFE SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


I. I. Chalon. 


O So cafés are among the “‘ institutions ” of Paris 
most conspicuous, most important, and most 
characteristic. In our day they have multiplied 


till their name is legion. Every street, every nae. 
vard, every place has its cafés, busy by day, busy 4” 
brilliant by night. They are to Paris at once what 
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taverns and eating-houses, saloons and gin-palaces, 
reading-rooms and clubs are to London. To the 
majority of Englishmen they are marked only by diffe- 
rences of size and splendour, those being best known 
and most frequented where the stranger may sit and 
sip his coffee, gazing at the ever-moving crowd pass- 
ing on the pavement. The Englishman in Paris also 
knows, or has heard of, ‘‘ cafés chantants,’’ ‘‘ cafés 
dansants,’”’ as well as “‘ cafés restaurants ” and cafés 
with billiards and other amusements. They attract 
more or less notice according to their site, their size, 
their prices, or their accommodation. Such is the 
superficial tourist’s experience of cafés. 

ut behind this external aspect of Parisian cafés 
there is another view of them, known to every edu- 
cated Frenchman, and to Englishmen acquainted with 
French life and history. There are cafés and cafés. 
Some of the largest and most conspicuous are un- 
known except to passing customers; others of less 
pretension, and in less frequented localities, aré rich 
in literary and historical associations. It is of sume 
of these that we are now going to speak, not of such 
as correspond to the mere saloons and refreshment- 
bars of modern London. 

There are cafés in Paris with literary associations 
as classical as ever belonged to Toms’, Wills’, or 
Button’s coffee-houses. There are cafés as select and 
as distinct in politics as our own best club-houses— 
White’s or Brookes’, the Reform or the Carlton. 
Others are non-political, but with not less distin- 
— clientéle than our Travellers’ or Athenzum. 

thers, again, are frequented chiefly, but not wholly, 
by special classes, like our Garrick Club or the 
Oriental. Others are professional, like our Army 
and Navy or United Service Clubs. But in all 
cases the Parisian cafés are open to any comer, and 
where inner circles of select associates are formed, 
the bond is that of harmony of ideas and congeniality 
of spirit, not a reunion beginning with the ballot- 
box and measured mainly by the purse. In Paris, 
what a man has is of less consequence than what a 
taan is. So far as social and political life is con- 
cerned, genius, talent, and character can command 
entrance to any circle of ublic life. In the cafés 
all meet as equals, as it used to be in ‘‘ the Republic 
of Letters” in the days of Queen Anne, when Defoe 
wrote of Toms’ and Wills’, ‘‘ Here you will see blue 
and green ribbons and stars sitting familiarly, and 
talking with the same freedom as if they had left their 
quality and degrees of distance at home.’’ There may 
be some who prefer the stiff stateliness and the select 
exclusiveness of modern club life, but those who look 
back with regret to the old coffee-houses of the days 
of Addison and Johnson will take most interest in 
what we have to say of the cafés of Paris. 

Before going into historical details of some of 
these, the reader may like to hear what has been 
said about ‘‘ the Restaurants and Cafés of Paris” by 
Mr. Grenville Murray (correspondent of the “ Daily 
News”), the most recent and one of the best in- 
formed English writers on French matters. 

Visitors, says Mr. Murray, who consult their 
guide-books for a list of houses that may be recom- 
mended, find it vaguely stated that here the cellar is 
good and there the cooking; but they cannot gather 
information as to the exact social rank which each 
house occupies. Yet restaurants and cafés differ as 
much from one another as clubs. One house is fast, 
another slow. Here noble old fogeys are to be 
found; there you may meet politicians, artists, 








literary men, or financiers. Historical associations 
whick may be wanting in one house abound in 
one a few doors off. 

The Café Anglais still holds its place as the fore- 
most restaurant, and it is a pre-eminence so well 
established as to need no puffing. Every sovereign 
or prince who has come to Paris within the last 
twenty-five years has dined there, and many have 
supped in very festive company in its “ Grand Seize ” 
upstairs. It is less renowned for breakfasts. The 
places for déjeiners are Bignon’s, renowned for its 
mayonnaises ; Voisin’s, at the corner of the Rue de 
Faubourg St. Honoré, where the wines are catalogued 
according to their ages, and offer an endless variety 
of names, flavours, and prices to the consumers ; and 
Durand’s, opposite the Madeleine. In these houses 
the Russian prince, the Yankee petroleum lord, and 
the Brazilian with diamond studs are to be seen. 
They are not places for small folks, who would not 
even understand the nomenclature of the strange 
dishes which the habitual customers ask for. Here 
a beefsteak is styled a ‘‘ chiteaubriand,” and it is 
supposed to be broiled between two other steaks, of 
which it imbibes the juice, though I may disclose a 
small trick of trade, and state that this wasteful 
method of cooking is only practised for well-known 
connoisseurs, and that most people who ask for a 
chateaubriand get simply a very tender steak, larger 
and thicker than those at other houses. The Café 
d’Orléans, in the Palais Royal, is another good break- 
fast-house much patronised by French politicians. 
It is small, and remains almost empty, except from 
eleven till one, and five in the evening till eight. 
During the former hours senators, deputies, and 
councillors of State, who have business in the 
Government buildings of the Louvre and Palais 
Royal come there; but in the evening the place is 
invaded by playgoers who have tickets for the Théatre 
Francais, and by several of the actors themselves, 
notably Got and the Coquelins, who are habitués. 

Among the other restaurants of the Palais Royal, 
Vefour’s is the only one which holds a first-class 
rank. It is a noted house for public dinners like 
those which used to be given at the London Tavern, 
and being opposite to the Palais Royal Theatre, it is 
convenient for persons who mean to finish their 
evening by laughing at the jibes of those eminent 
buffoons MM. Brasseur, L’Heritier, Hyancinthe, and 
Gil Perez. All the other restaurants in the Palais 
Royal are cheap establishments, which provide 
breakfasts at 2f. and dinners at 2f. 75c. per head. 
There are about a score of them, and on Sundays 
they overflow with bourgeoise families. The fare 
they provide is not bad, and their rooms ‘are sump- 
tuous, being in fact those princely chambers on the 
first storey of the Palais which until 1837 were used 
as licensed gambling saloons. Old men remember 
the days when all these saloons were thronged with 
rich strangers and young French viveurs. During 
the occupation of Paris by the Allies in 1814 and 
1815, the money gambled away by foreign officers in 
the Palais Royal was enough, it is computed, to 
repay the French half the war indemnity with which 
they had been saddled. One must not leave the 
Palais Royal without noticing its Café dela Rotonde, 
in the garden, which is the rendezvous of all pro- 
vincial actors who come to Paris to seek engagements. 
There they meet Parisian managers and the mana- 
gers meet one another and discuss the ‘ prices’’ of 
comics and jeunes premiers. The Rotonde has become 
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a sort of theatrical bourse, in which the quotations 
of dramatic talent are established as the prices of 
scrip are settled on Change. In a small street just 
outside the Palais Royal the Café des Aveugles 
used to flourish until five years ago. It had a plat- 
form on which an orchestra of blind men discoursed 
string music all the evening; but most of the 
performers having died off from privations experienced 
during the siege, the troupe has not been recruited. 
Facing the other end of the Palais Royal, that 
where the Théitre Francais stands, is the Café 
Régence, the great meeting-place of chess-players. 
A foreigner having no friends in Paris may easily 
pick up acquaintances here if he be willing to play 
chess with chance comers. 

The Café Riche, the Maison Dorée, Philippe’s in 
the Rue Montorgueil, Peter’s near the Vaudeville, 
Hill’s on the Boulevard des Capucines, and Noel’s in 
the Passage des Princes, all stand about on a par, as 
excellent houses where good entertainment can be 
got at prices somewhat lower than at the Café 
Anglais. The Café Riche has somewhat declined 
from its aristocratic reputation earned in the days 
when the late Marquis of Hertford and Lord Henry 
Seymour were its constant patrons; and the same 
may be said of the Maison Dorée, which has remained 
fashionable, however, as asupper-house. Philippe’s 
is given over to stockbrokers and bankers, and 
plumes itself on its homely dishes, like tripes d la 
mode de Caen, petit salé aux choux, ete.; and it is, 
indeed, about the only house where jaded palates can 
find homelike fare at a moment’s notice. Novel’s 
occupies the old dining-room of the Hotel des 
Princes, which used to be the best hotel in Europe 
forty years ago. When the hotel was demolished to 
make way for the arcade which bears its name, the 
dining-room was left standing, and a very large and 
handsome one it is. 

We may come now to another class of houses— 
Brébant’s, which is the journalists’ house of call ; the 
Helder, where officers congregate ; the Café Cardinal, 
resort of academicians, men of science, and pub- 
lishers; and Tortoni’s. This last café, built under 
Napoleon 1, has retained its reputation for nearly 
seventy years as an ice-and chocolate-house. li 
supplies breakfasts, but not dinners or suppers. Its 
clientéle is kept select by means of higher prices than 
at other cafés, but no other house affords refresh- 
ments of such unimpeachable quality. The Helder, 
where a civilian face can scarce be seen, is noted for 
its absinthe, and likewise for its head waiter, Felix, 
who is a walking Army List, in that he is said to 
know the name of all the officers above major’s rank 
in the French service. This remarkable man is 
affable, though erudite. Paul Brébant, the owner 
of Brébant’s, is another phenomenon, for he is a 
playwright and journalist, as well as an eating- 
house keeper, and he has always shown a great 
anxiety to monopolise the custom of what Horace 
calls the gens irritabile. He has succeeded pretty 
well, for almost all his patrons earn their living at 
brain work, whilst his connection with the stage 
brings dozens of actresses daily over his threshold. 
All the banquets which authors give after the hun- 
dredth performance of a successful play are held at 
Brébant’s. Going higher up the Boulevards we 
come to the Café de Madrid, which is much fre- 
quented by writers in comic papers, also by would-be 
journalists who come here to meet petty editors ; 
opposite is the Café des Varietées, much honoured 





by actors and Bonapartis:pamphleteers,. election 
agents, etc. The Café du Gymnase is another house 
for comedians, and Bonnefoy’s, higher up, is resorted 
to by civil engineers, the house having once been 
the abode of a club for this learned profession. 


Of some of the cafés omitted by Mr. Murray, or 
only named by him, the reader may like to have 
more detailed notice, especially where personal or 
historical traditions belong to them. 

Fifty years ago, in the early years of the reign of 
Louis Philippe, the Boulevards had little of the 
appearance which they now present. The Palais 
Royal was still the central place of resort, where 
strangers saw the brilliant shops and crowded cafés, 
Beyond the Boulevard des Italiens, the now magnifi- 
cent avenue which stretches from the Madeleine to 
the Bastille, was not lined with lofty houses, and 
with splendid cafés at frequent intervals. With the 
exception of Tortoni’s, and the Café de Foy, at the 
corner of the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, one saw 
in those days only second-class cabarets and mar- 
chands de vin, such as are now met with in the 
poorer bye-streets and faubourgs. 

Among the earliest of the new cafés on the Boule- 
vards were the Richelieu, the Divan des Panoramas, 
the Café de la Terrasse, and the Café Frascati, the 
last of which was, in its palmy days ‘‘ when George 
the Fourth was king,’”’ and when Debucourt painted 
the scene in our engraving, historically interesting as 
showing the manners and customs, and still more the 
costume, of the period. The Café Anglais, though 
of high repute, was never a haunt of men notable in 
literature, art, or politics; nor was the Café Riche 
frequented by more than a select few journalists, 
nor the Maison Dorée, though the latter was the 
chosen house of M. Hubert Debrousse, political 
editor of ‘‘ La Presse,” reputed to be the wealthiest 
journalist in France. 

Frascati’s, once celebrated for its ices, and a 
favourite lounging-place in the season, has dis- 
appeared amidst the splendour of newer places on 
more fashionable sites. On going to see the old spot 
we found the name still preserved over a confec- 
tioner’s shop, but the café no longer there. Thus 
many historical cafés disappear in lapse of time. It 
is so even in the Palais Royal, where traditions are 
more lasting than in less central localities. We no 
longer see the names of the Café Lemblin, whose 
clientéle was chiefly composed of savans; nor the Café 
de Valois, frequented by men of letters; nor the 
places of reunion of men of class politics, such as 
the Café Montausier, which was a rendezvous of the 
Bonapartists after the Bourbon restoration ; nor the 
Café Corazza, frequented by the Jacobins; nor the 
Café du Caneau, with the more interesting associa- 
tions of the Girondins. 


The Café de Foy or more commonly Café Foy, is 
one of the historical curiosities of Paris. Founded 
in the reign of Louis xvi, it had then its principal 
fagade on the Rue Richelieu, and a terrace occupied 
a corner of the garden of the Palais Royal. hen 
the Duke of Orleans, then proprietor of the Palais, 
was building the beautiful houses which now sur- 
round the garden, the tenants of the Rue de Richelieu 
and the Rue des Bons-Enfants complained, and the 
shopkeepers grumbled, but in vain; and the traders 
had to move to the shops newly opened in the arcade. 
The Café de Foy quitted its first location, and re- 
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established itself where all the generation of the end 
of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
century have known it in its prosperity and in its 
decline. 

In the First Republic the garden of the Palais Royal 
was the place frequented by all classes of politicians 
and every sort of public character. Under the 
Empire, the uniforms of the army replaced the 
extravagant and grotesque costumes of the Repub- 
lican “citizens.” In 1815 the. Café Foy was the 
most celebrated in Paris, and was frequented by the 
chief officers of the allied armies of occupation. 
Hither, also, came Frenchmen skilful with the 
sword, some of them professional fencing-masters, 
in order to pick quarrels with the English, German, 
or Russian officers. Many young Englishmen were 
in this way murdered, under the so-called ‘‘ laws of 
honour.” An order of the Duke of Wellington to 
avoid disputes had little effect, till one or two of the 
insulted foreigners, especially a powerful young 
Scotchman, took to giving any insolent Frenchman 
asound thrashing on the spot, and so the duelling 
nuisance was abated. 

Among the traditions of the early years of the Café 
Foy is the painting upon the wall of life-like swallows 
by Horace Vernet. His father, Carl Vernet, was an 
old habitué of the place. Paul Delaroche, also, was 
frequently seen there along with Vernet. 

In the early years of Louis Philippe the Café Foy 
was again frequented by many Englishmen of note. 
Among them was Admiral Sir Sydney Smith, the 
hero of Acre. The French say that the gallant sailor 
was a great consumer of ‘‘ punches,” and that he 
had often to be carried helpless from the café. How 
far this is due to hatred of the name of the man 
who checked the great Napoleon it is hard to say. 

French lawyers, authors, savans, soldiers, and 
celebrities of all kinds, have their names associated 
with the Café Foy as its frequenters. We can only 
pick out a few which are most familiar to English 
readers: Dupin, Arago, Montalivet, Ledra-Rollin, 
Baroche, Scholl, Emile de Girardin, Armand, Mar- 
rast, Haussman, Cavaignac. 

Then, also, the vicinity of the Théitre Frangais 
attracted to the Café Foy the chief dramatic authors 
and artists; Dumas pére, Eugéne Gauthier, Levas- 
seur, Bouffé, and other notables of the drama. The 
Khedive and his chief Egyptian comrades patronised 
this café when in Paris. 

After the Revolution of 1830, the Café Foy was a 
great rendezvous of the reactionists; but later on 
Armand Carrel and his friends made the place too hot 
for them, and the place became noted for extreme 
liberalism. The story goes that even the garcons of the 
establishment were keen politicians; and one night, 
after closing, they went in a body to the Place de la 
Bastille, and thence, after singing the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” 
to the Pont Austerlitz, at that time a toll-bridge, and 
in the name of liberty demanded a free passage. A 
scuffle ensued, and most of the gargons finished the 
night in durance vile! We suspect the story is the 
invention of some witty reactionist, vexed at being 
— from his old comfortable corner in the Café 

oy. 


Among the cafés of the Rive Gauche, the southern 
side of Paris, the most noted in literary associations 
are the Café Moliére, the Café Procope, and the Café 
de l'Europe. The first of these is frequented by 
many of the professors and officials of the colleges 
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and schools of the Quartier Latin. The Café de 
YEurope is one of the most respectable houses where 
students are found, far more lively than the Café 
Moliére, but a tame haunt compared with many 
other cafés of the Rive Gauche. The Café Ma- 
zarin, for example, is a huge estaminet, or smoking 
saloon, where the students fraternise with the ouvriers. 
and with philistines of all grades. The chief saloon 
isa large square hall, with a dozen billiard-tables, 
and of strange architecture and decoration, such as 
makes the name Mazarin an anachronism. It is one 
of the finest public rooms of Paris, nevertheless, and 
the rectangular room passed through on entering the 
square room is also a vast and imposing salon. Le 
Mazarin is certainly one of the sights of Paris. The 
Café Belge was once more celebrated, and was fre- 
quented by artists and authors of the second grade, 
and of both sexes, but its name has disappeared, 
being now the Brasserie du Rhin. Many new 
houses, equally lively, and often less reputable, 
attract the students, male and female, of the Quar- 
tier Latin. 


The Café Procope deserves longer notice. The 
name may survive in some less worthy character, 
but the old house, once as famous as Wills’ or But- 
tons’ in London, will soon be only a remembrance. 
It was the favourite haunt of all the illustrious 
writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
In the Rue de Buci, near the old Rue des Fosses St. 
Germain-des-Prés, now the Rue de |’Ancienne Oo- 
médie, a cabaretier named Landelle opened a house, 
which had for its clients Crébillon, Gresset, and 
other literary men. When in 1688 the Comédiens 
Frangais made the place their headquarters, the 
Café Procope speedily obtained European celebrity. 
It was in this house that the Parisians first took 
ices, and the passion for this refreshment—a new 
sensation—gave additional fame to the Procope. 
Piron, Voltaire, D’Alembert, and many other no- 
tables, made this café an appanage of the Académie. 
During the Revolution, when more serious matters 
than art or literature absorbed public attention, the 
Café Procope was deserted. Under the Second 
Empire it regained some of its old repute; Gam- 
betta, Vermorel, and other liberals, here met to 
discuss their plans of social and political reform. 
Many other names are associated with the Café Pro- 
cope: M. Babinet; M. Pingard, chief of the Secre- 
tariat of the Académie; M. Charavay, the learned 
paleeographist, founder of the ‘‘ Revue des Documents. 
Historiques ;”” M. Anatole France, author of the 
*«*Poémes Dorés;” M. Montferrand, traveller and 
geologue, have all been frequenters of the house. 
Portraits of Mirabeau, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
D’Alembert, and Piron decorated the walls, and: 
till recently the table was shown where sat “ /’ami: 
de Roi de Prusse.”” Voltaire used certainly to be- 
often here, but the portraits just named merely 
show the principles honoured by the habitués of the 
Café Procope. 


We take next a group of cafés, the names of 
which became as notable in the politics of the last 
thirty years as the most celebrated journals of the: 
capital. In a court in the Rue Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, a street familiar to every Englishman as that 
of the Hétel de la Poste, or National Post Office, 
now removed to the Rue Rivoli, there was a little 
café estaminet, which was the rendezvous of the Revo- 
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coming to its end. Here might be seen Louis Blanc, 
Caussidiére, Lagrange, and other men of action, 
plotting the downfall of the bourgeois monarchy, and 

lanning a republic. They tell an anecdote of Louis 

lanc when the movement of February broke out. 
Though he had been strong in speech beforehand, 
his heart was timid when the crisis came. He was 
at the Café de la Rue Jean-Jacques Rousseau, re- 
commending prudence and moderation to his friends, 
or, as we would say, advocating ‘‘moral force.” 
Some one came in with the announcement that 
barricades were up and shots being fired. Louis 
Blanc manifested vehement emotion, and with fierce 
gesture exclaimed, ‘‘ This imprudence ruins the 
et we shall have to cover our heads with 
ashes.”” He only recovered his equanimity when 
told that the troops were not resisting, and that the 
king had taken his departure. 

A far more conspicuously political resort in the 
troubled times of French politics was the Café de 
Madrid, on the Boulevard Montmartre. Here in the 
afternoons many of the leading republican journal- 
ists used to assemble and talk what they dare not 
—_ under the censorship of the Second Empire. 

ébrard of the ‘‘Temps,” Frangois Favre, and 
Charles Quentin of the ‘‘ Reveil,’’ Gambetta, Weiss, 
and other restless spirits, met here. Sometimes 
Delescluze, afterwards famous, took part in the con- 
ferences and discussions. Isambert, Ranc, Cardon, 
Alphonse Duchesne, Durand of ‘“ La Presse,” and 
other busy politicians, mingled with the quieter men 
of letters and artists who frequented the café in the 
last days of the Empire. During the siege and 
under the Commune the Café de Madrid was patron- 
ised by the insurgent chiefs of the Hotel de Ville. 
These upstarts strutted their little hour, in loud uni- 
forms, and with airs of authority. Pas de soldats, 
tous commandants, as M. Lepage said in his enter- 
taining notes on political cafés. During the terrorist 
reign of the Communists the Café de Madrid was 
closed, and its public, according to the same witty 
writer, is now scattered everywhere—“ in the galleys, 
in New Caledonia, in Leicester Square, in Switzer- 
land, in the Municipal Council of Paris, and in the 
National Assembly.” 

Two other cafés had a brief celebrity in these 
days, the Café Frontin, and the Café de la Renaissance. 
At the Café Frontin some of the wildest liberals, who 
thought the politics of Gambetta tame, used to as- 
semble. Charles Hugo, a son of Victor, was the 
editor of the ‘“‘ Rappel,” with Blum, Vacquerie, and 
other extreme democrats. How far their devotion to 
the people was believed to be sincere may be gathered 
from the following anecdote. In the early days of 
January, 1871, when the poor of Paris were pinched 
with famine, and were crowding in the snow and 
slush to the places where the distribution of scanty 
food kept them from actual starvation, M. Charles 
Hugo gave a dinner to his collaborateurs of the 
‘‘Rappel.” After they had eaten well and drank 
well, and enjoyed themselves, Charles Hugo, remem- 
bering that the ‘‘ Rappel,” the source of their funds, 
must appear in the morning, said, ‘‘A présent nous 
sommes satisfaits, allons écrire sur les misérés du 
people!” After the suppression of the Commune, 
Gambetta and his friends, who had been ministers 
and generals, no longer went to the Café de Madrid, 
where they would have met the unpromoted soldiers 
and citizens of earlier days. They made a new re- 
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lutionists when the reign of Louis Philippe was | union at the Frontin. 


But the notice of Baradet, 
deputy for Belleville, Carjat, Naquet, and others 
of the extreme Gauche, would bring us too 
near the politics of the day. The Café de la Re- 
naissance played its chief rd/e in the later years 
of the Empire. Tridon, Longuet, Landowski, and 
other republican conspirators of that time, met here, 
closely watched by the spies and commissaries of 
police. A famous night raid is still remembered, 
when, in 1866, M. Clément, with a body of Corsican 
mouchards, entered the café, mounting by a ladder 
to the entre-sol, and arrested many of its most 
troublesome frequenters, an interference with liberty 
which caused much agitation at the time. It wasa 
new reading of the lot des suspects. The café became 
more than ever the resort of fierce radicals, and 
attracted crowds of students from the Quartier Latin. 

Of the Café de Choiseul, a favourite haunt of 
journalists, and of dramatic authors and artists; the 
Café des Varietées, less select in its company, but 
more lively; the Café de la Paix, at the corner of the 
Place de l’Opera, one of the most splendid in ap- 
pearance, best situated, and most frequented by 
strangers ; and of other notable places, we could say 
much, but our space is exhausted. Enough has been 
said to show that there is much to read about the 
cafés of Paris between the lines of what is printed 
in the guide-books. The history of Paris and of 
France, both in earlier and Jater times, may receive 
many illustrations from a knowledge of the literary 
and political cafés and their frequenters. 





GERMAN CELEBRITIES. 
THE RED PRINCE. 


HE name of Prince Frederick Charles is indis- 
solubly connected with the military history of 
contemporaneous Germany. Well may, he be popu- 
larly styled the Red Prince, for wherever he has 
made his appearance, a red-letter day has been added 
to the fasti of Fatherland. He was born on the 20th 
of March, 1828. His military education has followed 
the system usual for all the princes of the Prussian 
dynasty since the days of the great Elector who 
raised Brandenburg to the rank of a military power. 
Prior to 1860 the Prince was generally looked 
upon as a dashing cavalry officer, and nothing 
more. A pamphlet published after the Italian War 
of 1859, and entitled ‘‘The Art of Beating the 
French,”’ was at the time fathered on him, and there 
can be little doubt that he must have inspired it if 
he did not write it. It had for its object to teach 
the German soldiers to combine the French impetus 
with Teutonic steadiness and endurance. Certain it 
is that the advice given in this pamphlet has been 
acted on, and that the consequent change was one of 
the causes of the German success in the campaign of 
1870. 

In the Schleswig-Holstein War of 1864, Prince 
Frederick Charles first played an important part. 
The late Marshal Wrangel having retired from active 
service after the fall of the Donevirke, the Prince 
was appointed to the chief command of the Prussian 
army in Schleswig. While General Vogel von Falken- 
stein invaded Jutland, he first stormed the Duppel 
entrenchments, and then sat down before Alsen, 
which he conquered in due course of time, showing 
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that steadiness and endurance ever came as natural 
to him as the impetuosity with which he had often 
been credited. 

In the Bohemian campaign which followed in the 
wake of the Danish War, Prince Frederick Charles 
achieved the very highest distinction. It was his 
army which first occupied the kingdom of Saxony 
without striking a blow, and eventually, after the 
days of Nachos and Skalitz, fought, in conjunction 
with that of the Crown Prince, the battle of Sadowa, 
which decided the fate of the campaign. His army 
had suffered most by this gigantic battle, but still 
it pushed forward, and would have occupied Vienna 
before long, had not the preliminary Treaty of 
Nikolsburg put a stop to the war. 

In the Franco-German War of 1870 Prince 
Frederick Charles appeared as one of the chief 
captains of the age. In the battle of Spichern he 
first beat the French, and in the subsequent battles 
around Metz he achieved the object Count Moltke 
had in view from the beginning—namely, to cut off 
the bulk of the French army and eventually compel 
its surrender. This was actually done on the 28th of 
October, when three marshals of France and 173,000 
men laid down their arms before the victorious Red 
Prince, who was thereupon promoted to the dignity 
of a Field-Marshal-General. 

Metz fell just in time to prevent the besieging 
army of Paris from being placed in the greatest 
jeopardy by the advancing host of the army of the 
Loire, which, under the command of D’Aurelles 
des Paladines, had beaten the Bavarians at Coul- 
miers. Prince Frederick Charles forthwith led 
the bulk of the army of Metz to the scene of action, 
and after beating D’Aurelles at Beaune-la-Bollonde, 
recaptured Orleans, which had fallen into the hands 
of the French after Coulmiers. 

From that time until the end of January the 
Prinee was occupied in holding back the French 
armies, so as to prevent any interruption to the siege 
of Paris. In this way he eventually succeeded in 
beating General Chanzy at Le Mans, taking the 
camp, and practically destroying the French army 
of the west. The preliminary peace of Versailles 
having meanwhile been signed, the operations 
of Prince Frederick Charles were brought to a 
close. 

The Prince is a soldier, but no politician. His 
leanings are conservative, and when he became a 
member of the first German Reichstag, he used to 
vote in. favour of traditional Prussian policy. But 
he is above all a soldier, and more especially a 
tactician. At parties he sometimes used to give to 
his subordinate officers in the evening, ‘‘tea and 
tactics”? alone were dealt with. In the existing 
conflict with Rome he has not taken sides, and on the 
whole has always aimed at serving his country as a 
soldier alone, and never allowing his ambition to 
stray beyond this arena. 

Prince Frederick is Inspector-General of the 
Third Section of the Imperial German Army, and 
Inspector of the Cavalry; he is also an Imperial 
Russian Field-Marshal, Chief of the 8th Branden- 
burg Infantry Regiment, and proprietor of a dozen 
more titles and functions, all of which are to be 
found recorded in the Almanach de Gotha. 

Besides one son, who is not quite thirteen years 
old, Prince Frederick Charles has three daughters, 
first, the Princess Marie, who was married to Prince 
Henry of the Netherlands on August 24th, and may 





in the course of time become Queen of Holland. She 
was born in 1855, and her affianced husband in 1820. 
Then the Princess Elizabeth, born in 1857, and mar- 
ried last February to the hereditary Grand Duke 
August of Oldenburg. Lastly, but not least, the 
Princess Louise, born in 1860, and betrothed to the 
Duke of Connaught. This last alliance is calculated, 
like the marriage of the Princess Royal with the 
Crown Prince of Prussia in 1858, to draw the bonds 
between the two great Protestant States of Europe 
still closer together. 


FIELD-MARSHAL VON MANTEUFEL. 

The career of Field-Marshal von Manteufel illus. 
trates the saying that advancement by merit is more 
likely to put a right man in the right place than 
advancement through birth and interest. Edwin 
Hans Carl von Manteufel was born on the 24th of 
February, 1809, at a time when Germany groaned 
under the despotic rule of the great Corsican 
soldier. Prussia had been reduced to one-half of 
its original size; the whole left bank of the Rhine, 
as well as the entire shore of the German Ocean, had 
become an integral part of the French empire, and 
almost the whole of what remained of Germany was 
tied with bloody chains to the conqueror’s car, under 
the appellation of the Rhenish Confederacy. Four 
years later, however, the War of Liberation ensued, 
when Germany resumed her independence, and 
thousands of square miles of territory and mil- 
lions of subjects changed rulers. Manteufel’s father 
was at that time a functionary in the kingdom 
of Saxony, one-half of which was annexed to 
Prussia by the Treaty of Peace of Weimar, in 1815. 
By this treaty the Manteufel family also changed 
sovereigns, and Edwin was enabled to enter the 
Prussian army as an avantageur at the early age of 
eighteen. The interest his family commanded was 
small, and the protection he enjoyed ni. 

Having attained the rank of sub-lieutenant, he was 
not raised to that of full lieutenant till 1841. In the 
year 1849 he became a captain, and soon after aide- 
de-camp of Prince Albrecht. His leanings at that 
time were supposed to be liberal, but his innate 
loyalty made him cling to his monarch through 
good and evil report. When in 1845 the existence 
of the Hohenzollern dynasty was imperilled, and 
among the ranks of the liberals loyalty to the 
sovereign was held akin to treason, Manteufel 
placed his.duty to the king above all other conside- 
rations. The reward was not slow in coming. He 
now rose more quickly through the various grades 
of the ‘military scale, and in 1853 was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

Mamteufel’s name became first more generally 
known at the time of the reconstruction of the Ger- 
man Federal Diet and during the Conferences at 
Olmiitz, in 1850 and 1851, as well as at Warsaw, 
which preceded. Having always been a persona gra- 
tissima at the Russian court ever since he accom- 
panied Prince Albrecht to St. Petersburg, the young 
officer was singled out by King Frederick William Iv 
to act in those negotiations which had been initiated 
by the Emperor Nicholas. Later on, at the time of 
the Eastern War of 1854, Colonel Manteufel was 
sent on a special mission to St. Petersburg, to 
render the idea of evacuating the Danubian prin- 
cipalities palatable to the Czar, in default of which 
Russia would have had to meet a declaration 
of war on the part of Austria, while already 
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engaged in active warfare with Great Britain, 
France, and Turkey. In this attempt the envoy 
succeeded perfectly, and the result was altogether 
to the advantage of Russia. Eighteen months later 
Colonel Manteufel had once more to undertake a 
most delicate mission, this time to the court of 
Vienna, where he was to intercede in favour of Russia, 
and induce the Austrian Government to press less 
hard terms for her acceptance as preliminaries of 
peace. This mission proved an entire failure, Austria 
persisting in her ultimatum, which was eventually 
accepted by the Emperor Alexander 1, and led to the 
Treaty of Peace of Paris of March 30, 1856; yet it 
proved the good intentions of Prussia, and on that 
ground produced the desired collateral effect. 

In 1857 Manteufel became full colonel, and 
was placed at the head of the Military Cabingt, 
which was an independent branch of the War 
Office under the direct supervision of the king. 
This cabinet was one of the least popular in- 
stitutions in the kingdom, and its chief soon 
became the best abused man in the country, 
and the scapegoat in all quarrels between the 
Government and the Legislature. So great was 
this animosity, more particularly during the con- 
stitutional crisis, which began in 1862 and lasted till 
1866, that at one time it led to a duel between 
Colonel Manteufel and Herr Twesten, a young magis- 
trate and one of the leaders of the party of Progress. 
Twesten was wounded and Manteufel was confined 
in a fortress for a short time. 

In the course of the Danish War in 1864, Colonel 
Manteufel, who about this time was raised to the 
rank of general, resumed active military service, and 
after the Treaty of Gastein of 1865 was made mili- 
tary governor of Schleswig. He was strongly in 
favour of the retention of the two duchies by Ger- 
many. The logical consequence of the Schleswig- 
Holstein campaign was the conflict between the 
allies, which in 1866 led to open war between 
Prussia on the one side, and Austria, backed by 
almost the whole of the minor states of Germany, on 
the other. General Manteufel’s share in this ‘“‘ seven 
weeks’ war’? was by no means unimportant. Enter- 
ing Holstein from the north, he compelled the 
Austrian General Gablentz to evacuate the Eider 
duchy. After this he joined in the campaign aguinst 
the Federal troops in the ranks of General Vogel 
von Falkenstein, and eventually occupied the whole 
of South-Western Germany. 

Manteufel’s place in history has been created 
chiefly by the part he played in the Franco-German 
War of 1870-71. It was in the battles around 
Metz, in the middle of August, 1870, that he first 
distinguished himself as a commander of the first 
corps d'armée, which formed part of the army under 
the chief command of Steinmetz. The defeat of 
Bazaine in his sally at Noisseville, on the 31st of 
the same month, was chiefly due to Manteufel. 
After the fall of Metz, Manteufel was made governor 
of the ‘‘ Virgin fortress,” and was subsequently placed 
at the head of the army operating in the north of 
France against General Faidherbe. After a month’s 
desultory warfare in this quarter he was sent with a 
large force against the French army of the east, and 
in the course of this operation he managed to out- 
flank Garibaldi, and iz the south cut off Bourbaki 
and Clinchant, and forced them to seek refuge in 
Swiss territory in their endeavour to escape from the 
fate of the armies of Metz and Sedan. 





Since the termination of the war, General Man- 
teufel has been promoted to the dignity of General 
Field-Marshal, and received a dotation of. the indem- 
nity paid by France to Germany. : During the 
occupation of the eastern departments of France, 
pending the payment of the ‘‘ five milliards,” General 
Manteufel was military governor most of the time, 
and in this capacity won the golden opinions both of 
the French authorities and citizens who were brought 
in contact with him. There was much controversy 
at one time respecting his military ability, and on 
one occasion he came into actual conflict with his 
successor in Northern France, General von Giben; 
yet the official account of the war published by the 
staff of the German army does full justice to his 
excellent generalship, and on his strategy, more 
especially in the battles west of Metz, it bestows the 
highest encomium. ‘This appreciation of his ability. 
seems to be fully shared in by the German army at 
large, and it found its expression in the congratula- 
tions that were showered upon Field-Marshal von 
Manteufel when, in the course of last year, he cele- 
brated the 50th anniversary of the day when he first 
entered the Prussian army as a private, having since 
risen to the highest rank in the army of Imperial 
Germany. 


COUNT MUNSTER. 


Count Miinster is one of the best types of that 
large class of public men in Germany who, after the 
events of the year 1866, were placed in the dilemma 
of having to choose between the call of loyalty to their 
dispossessed sovereigns and their patriotic duty to 
united Fatherland. He comes from an old stock which 
ever since the Elector George of Hanover ascended 
the British throne, has been in constant connection 
with the United Kingdom. His father, Count Ernst 
Miinster, was the Hanoverian envoy to the Congress 
of Vienna in the year 1814 and 1815, and the des- 
patches addressed by him to the Prince Regent were 
an important contribution to European diplomacy. 
The Miinsters are of the oldest noble families of 
Northern Germany. 

Count George Herbert was born in the year 1820, 
about the time George 1v succeeded to the throne 
both of Great Britain and Hanover. In this way, 
though not born a British subject, he was, during the 
first years of his life, a subject of two consecutive 
British kings, viz., George tv and William 1v. He was 
seventeen years old when Hanover became a self-con- 
tained kingdom, on the accession of Queen Victoria, the 
Salic law holding good throughout Germany, whereas 
in this country it has never existed ; yet, though the 
link of personal union between the two kingdoms was. 
severed, the Miinster family still kept up its con- 
nection with Great Britain. 

At his father’s death, Count George Herbert was 
advanced to the dignity of a hereditary Marshal of 
the kingdom of Hanover, and from 1857 till 1859 he 
represented his sovereign as envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary at the court of St. Petersburg. 
In 1856 he married Lady Harriet Elizabeth St. Clair, 
daughter of the then Earl of Rosslyn, with whom he 
led a very happy life, and by whom he had one child, 
adaughter. Lady Harriet was a writer of some note, 
and one of her most popular works is a book called 
‘‘Dainty Dishes,’’ in which she gives-a collection 
of various receipts for people with: limited means 
and gastronomic tastes. The cotint’s happiness was 
not to last long; for the wiife whorir lis had loved 
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so dearly was taken away from him in 1867 by 
death. 

Unlike some other Hanoverian statesmen, Count 
Miinster, in 1855, rallied not so much to the con- 
quering cause of Prussia as to that of German unity, 
as represented by the conqueror of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein and the victor of Sadowa. After devoting 
some years to legislative labours, Count Miinster 
was at the death of Count Bernstorff, in 1873, ap- 
pointed to the post of German ambassador to the 
court of St. James’s, and this post he still occupies. 

Count Miinster has repeatedly appeared before the 
public in the capacity of an author. His chief 
work is a collection of despatches of his father to the 
Prince Regent, whose Hanoverian envoy he was at 
the Congress of Vienna. This collection is preceded 
by a series of ‘‘ Political Sketches of the State of 
Europe from 1814 to 1867,” giving a synopsis of the 
leading historical events that took place from 1815 
to 1868. Count Miinster’s faithful consort translated 
these sketches into English a short tims before her 
death, and on being published in this country they 
met with considerable success. 

We may add that Count Miinster belongs to the 
Militant Protestant party, and has always supported 
the present Prussian Government in the measures 
devised against the excesses of the Roman Catholic 
episcopate. 


DR. FALK, MINISTER OF PUBLIC WORSHIP OF THE 
KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA, 


Dr. Falk is one of that group of comparatively 
young men whose concurrence has helped, since the 
reconstruction of the German Empire, to put fresh 
blood into the somewhat effete body-politic of what 
used to be feudal Prussia. 

Until within the last few years no commoner could 
possibly aspire to the position of a Minister of State 
of the kingdom, all the seats in the Cabinet requiring 
for occupants men who could show at least the little 
word “von” as a handle to their names, whilst in 
many cases nothing less than a freiherr or a count 
would be suited to the post. Baron Manteufel’s 
feudal government, which came to an end in 1859, 
had but one commoner in it, viz., Herr Simon, the 
Minister of Justice. Neither the Ministry of the 
“‘new era” that followed, nor the one constituted by 
Herr von Bismarck in 1862, had a single civilist in 
it. Not until after 1866 was it thought expedient 
to gradually substitute commoners for the “ high- 
born gentlemen” who had formerly held a vested 
right in all the high public offices. Dr. Leonhardt, 
a Hanoverian, succeeded Count Lippe, as Minister 
of Justice, and since then the Prussian Ministry has 
generally been recruited from the rank and file of 
Burgherdom. Out of eight seats of the Cabinet, 
not more than three are now held by noblemen, viz., 
the Presidency by his Serene Highness Prince Bis- 
marck himself, the Home Office by Count Eulen- 
burg, and the War Office by Herr von Kameke. 
Among the remaining five members, the most dis- 
tinguished is the subject of our present sketch. 

Dr. Falk was first appointed to the Presidency of 
the Ministry of Public Worship on January 22nd, 
1872, on the retirement of Herr von Miihler, who had 
held that post for ten years, and whose strong Con- 
servative tendencies unfitted him for the kind of 
work that fell to this department of the State from 
the moment the Roman Catholic hierarchy tried to 
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use the military power of the new empire for the 
furtherance of their own objects—that is to say, 
for the overthrow of the kingdom of Italy and 
the restoration of the temporal power of the Pope. 
The very first step with which Dr. Falk’s name is 
associated in the war against Rome that broke out 
at the termination of the Franco-German War, 
was a law for secularising the my: of schools, 
passed on March 11th, 1872. Since the passing 
of this law, all those Romish ae who used to 
be inspectors of schools have been removed from 
their offices and lay inspectors substituted for them. 

But this was a mere diminutive skirmish. The 
Ultramontane agitation, so far from being quelled, 
rose higher and higher during the year 1872. There. 
fore, at the very beginning of the session of 1875, 
Dr. Falk brought in a whole batch of bills for re- 
stricting the powers of the Romish priesthood, which, 
since the ministry of Herr yon Raumer in 1850, had 
been allowed to creep over the whole fabric of the 
State like a parasite plant. 

These bills, which eventually became what are called 
‘‘the May Laws of 1873,’ provided that no eccle- 
siastic should be allowed to officiate who had not 
received his education in one of the German universi- 
ties; that Romish priests should no longer have a 
right to excommunicate persons obnoxious to them ; 
and that a supreme ecclesiastical court should be 
formed for the kingdom, in which all ecclesiastics 
should be tried who offended quoad sacra against the 
laws of the State. These May Laws have since been 
supplemented by a series of laws and acts relating to 
ecclesiastical affairs, passed in 1874 and 1875, the 
whole of which have for their object to vindicate 
the supremacy of the State against the claims of 
autonomy raised by the Romish episcopate. The 
struggle in which this ‘‘ May legislation” figures as 
a sort of defence against the aggressions of the 
Papal party is known in Germany by the name 
of ‘‘ Kulturkampf,” or civilising struggle—a name 
first coined by Professor Virchow, a leading member 
of the Progressists—and Dr. Falk is generally looked 
upon as the leading champion in the war between 
modern civilisation and medizeval obscurantism. 

This legislation comprises twenty-nine laws and. 
decrees for the kingdom of Prussia only, and seven 
for the whole of the empire. The last and most 
important of these laws are those for the suppression 
of all the convents and monastic institutions; for 
the secularisation of public education in Germany, 
and for the disendowment of all Roman Catholic 
livings whose incumbents refuse to submit to the 
laws of the State. At the present moment attempts 
are being made to re-adjust the difference between 
the Catholic Church and the Protestant State of 
Prussia. The position of Dr. Falk has therefore 
undergone a slight change. Negotiations have been 
opened with the curia of Rome to see if it be pos- 
sible to establish what is called a modus vivendt 
between Germany and the Vatican. The Pope asks 
for a repeal of the May Laws, and if this were 
granted in principle Dr. Falk could never remain 
Minister of Public Worship. But at the time we 
write Prince Bismarck has only agreed to an amnesty 
to be decreed in favour of those priests who have 
hitherto infringed the May Laws; and if the Vatican 
admits the term of amnesty, it admits at the same 
time that its organs in Prussia have been in the 
wrong. Meanwhile, there is doubtless other work in 





store for Dr. Falk. d. de 
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LETTERS FROM THE 


BY ISABELLA L. BIRD, AUTHOR OF ‘‘SIX 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


MONTHS IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS,” ETC. 


XIII. 


Boulder, November.—The answer regarding a horse 
(at the end of my former letter) was given to the 
landlord outside the hotel, and presently he came in 
and asked my name, and if I were the lady who had 
crossed from Links to South Park by Tarryall Creek; 
so news travels fast. In five minutes the horse was 
at the door, with a clumsy two-horned side-saddle, 
and I started at once for the upper regions. It was 
an exciting ride, much spiced with apprehension. 
The evening shadows had darkened over Georgetown, 
and I had 2,000 feet to climb, or give up Green Lake. 
I shall forget many things, but never the awfulness 
and hugeness of that scenery. I went up a steep 
track by Clear Creek, then a succession of frozen 
waterfalls in a widened and then narrowed valley, 
whose frozen sides looked 5,000 feet high. That is 
the region of enormous mineral wealth in silver. 
There are the ‘‘ Terrible’? and other mines, whose 
shares you can see quoted daily in the share lists in 
the ‘‘ Times,” sometimes at cent. per cent., and then 
down to 25. These mines, with their prolonged sub- 
terranean workings, their stamping and crushing 
mills, and the smelting works which have been 
established near them, -till the district with noise, 
hubbub, and smoke by night and day; but I had 
turned altogether aside from them into a still region, 
where each miner in solitude was grubbing for him- 
self, and confiding to none his finds or disappoint- 
ments. Agriculture restores and beautifies, mining 


destroys and devastates, turning the earth inside out, 


making it hideous, and blighting every green thing, 
as it usually blights man’s heart and soul. There 
was mining everywhere, along that grand road, with 
all its destruction and devastation, its digging, bur- 
rowing, gulching, and sluicing; and up all along the 
seemingly inaccessible heights were holes with their 
roofs log-supported, in which solitary and patient 
men were selling their lives for treasure. Down by 
the stream, all among the icicles, men were sluicing 
and washing, and everywhere along the heights were 
the scars of hardiy passable trails, too steep even for 
pack-jacks, leading to the holes, and down which 
the miner packs the ore on his back. Many a heart 
has been broken for the few finds which have been 
made along those hill-sides. All the ledges are 
covered with charred stumps, a picture of desolation, 
where nature had made everything grand and fair. 
But even from all this I turned. The last miner I 
saw gave me explicit directions, and I left the track 
and struck upwards into the icy solitudes sheets of 
ice at first, then snow, over a foot deep, pure and 


powdery, then a very difficult ascent through a ,‘ne 


forest, where it was nearly dark, the horse tumbling 
about in deep snow-drifts. But the goal was reached, 
and none too soon. 


| feet I halted on a steep declivity, and below me, 
completely: girdled by dense forests of pines, with 
mountains, red and glorified in the sunset, rising 
above them, was Green Lake, looking like water but in 
reality a sheet of ice two feet thick. From the 
gloom and chill below I had come up into the pure 
air and sunset light, and the glory of the unprofaned 
works of God. It brought to my mind the verse, 
“The darkness is past, and the true light now 
shineth,’’ and as if in commentary upon it were the 
hundreds and thousands. of men delving in dark 
holes in the gloom of the twilight below. 


‘* Oh earth, so full of dreary noises ! 
Oh men, with wailing in your voices, 
Oh delved gold, the wailer’s heap, 
Oh strife and curse that o’er it fall, 
God strikes a silence through you all, 
He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


It was something to reach that height and see 
the far-off glory of the sunset, and by it to be 
reminded that neither God nor His sun had yet de- 
serted the world. But the sun was fast going down, 
and even as I gazed upon the wonderful vision the 
glory vanished, and the peaks became sad and grey. 
It was strange to be the only human being at that 
glacial altitude, and to descend again through a foot 
of untrodden snow and over sloping sheets of ice 
into the darkness, and to see the hill-sides like a fir- 
mament of stars, each showing the place where a 
solitary man in his hole was delving for silver. The 
view, as long as I could see it, was quite awful. It 
looked as if one could not reach Georgetown without 
tumbling down a precipice. Precipices there were in 
plenty along the road, skirted with ice to their verge. 
It was the only ride which required nerve that I have 
taken in Colorado, and it was long after dark when I 
returned from my exploit. 

I left Georgetown at eight the next morning on the 
Idaho stage, in glorious cold. In this dry air it is 
quite warm if there are only a few degrees of frost. 
The sun does not rise on Georgetown till eleven ; now 
I doubt if it rises there at all in the winter! After 
four hours’ fearful bouncing, the baggage-car again 
received us, but this time the conductor, remarking 
that he supposed I was just travelling to see the 
country, gave me his chair and put it on the platform, 
so that I had an excellent view of that truly sublime 
canyon. For economy [ dined in a restaurant in 
Golden City, and at three remounted my trusty 
Birdie, intending to arrive here that night. The 
adventure I met with is almost too silly to tell. When 
I left Golden City it was a brilliant summer after- 
non, and not too hot. They could not give any 
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Dinan track till I met some one who could direct me, 
which started me off wrong from the first. After 
riding about two miles I met a man who told me I 
was all wrong, and directed me across the prairie till 
I met another, who gave me so many directions that 
I forgot them, and was irretrievably lost. The after- 
glow, seen to perfection on the open plain, was won- 
derful. Just as it grew dark I rode after a teamster 
who said I was then four miles farther from Boulder 
than when I left Golden, and directed me to a house 
seven miles off. I suppose he thought I should 
know, for he told me to cross the prairie till I came 
to a place where three tracks are seen, and there to 
take the best-travelled one, steering all the time by 
the north star. His directions did bring me to tracks, 
but it was then so dark that I could see nothing, and 
soon became so dark that I could not even see 
Birdie’s ears, and was lost and benighted. I rode 
on, hour after hour, in the darkness and solitude, the 
prairie all round and a firmament of frosty stars 
overhead. The prairie wolf howled now and then, 
and occasionally the lowing of cattle gave me hope of 
human proximity, but there was nothing but the lone 
wild plain. You can hardly imagine the longing to 
see a light, to hear a voice, the intensely eerie feeling 
of being alone in that vast solitude. It was freezing 
very sharply and was very cold, and I was making 
up my mind to steer all night for the Pole Star, much 
fearing that I should be brought up by one of the 
affluents of the Platte, or that Birdie would tire, 
when I heard the undertoned bellowing of a bull, 
which, from the snorting and rooting up of earth, 
seemed to be disputing the right of way, and the 
pony was afraid to pass. While she was scuffling 
about I heard a dog bark and a man swear, then 
I saw a light, and in another minute found my- 
self at a large house, where I knew the people, 
only eleven miles from Dinan! It was nearly mid- 
night, and light, warmth, and a good bed were truly 
welcome. 

You can form no idea of what the glory on the 
plains is just before sunrise. Like the afterglow, 
for a great height above the horizon, there is a shaded 
band of the most intense and glowing orange, while 
the mountains which reflect the yet unrisen sun have 
‘the purple light of amethysts. I left early, but soon 
lost the track and was lost; but knowing that a sub- 
lime gash in the mountains was Bear Canyon, quite 
near Boulder, I struck across the prairie for it, and 
then found the Boulder track. ‘‘The best laid 
schemes of men and mice gang oft agee,” and my 
exploits came to an untimely end to-day. On 
arriving here, instead of going into the mountains, I 
was obliged to go to bed in consequence of vertigo, 
headache, and faintness produced by the intense 
heat of the sun. In all that weary land there was 
no ‘‘ shadow of a great rock” under which to rest. 
The gravelly, baked soil reflected the fiery sun, and 
it was nearly maddening to look up at the cool blue 
of the mountains, with their stretches of pines and 
their deep indigo shadows. Boulder is a hideous 
collection of frame houses on the burning plain, but 
it aspires to be a ‘‘city”’ in virtue of being a “ dis- 
tributing point” for the settlements up the Boulder 
Canyon, and of the discovery of a coal-seam. 

Longmount, November.—I got up very early this 
morning, and on a hired horse went nine miles up 
the Boulder Canyon, which is much extolled, but I 
was greatly disappointed with everything except its 
superb waggon road, and much disgusted with the 
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laziness of the horse. A ride of fifteen miles across 
the prairie brought me here early in the afternoon, 
but of the budget of letters which I expected there is 
not one. Birdie looks in such capital condition that 
my host here can hardly believe that she has 
travelled over 500 miles. I am feeling “the pinch 
of poverty” rather severely. When I have paid my 
bill here I shall have exactly twenty-six cents. left. 
Evans was quite unable to pay the hundred dollars 
which he owes me, and, to save themselves, the 
Denver banks, though they remain open, have sus- 
pended payment, and would not cash my circular 
notes. The financial straits are very serious, and the 
unreasoning panic which has set in makes them 
worse. The present state of matters is, nobody has 
any money, so nothing is worth anything. The 


result to me is that, nolens volens, I must go up to Estes © 


Park, where I can live without ready money, and 
remain there till things change for the better. It 
does not seem a very hard fate! Long’s Peak 
rises in purple gloom, and I long for the cool air 
and unfettered life of the solitary blue hollow at its 
base. 

Estes Park, Nov. 20th.—Would that three notes of 
admiration were all I need give to my grand, 
solitary, uplifted, sublime, remote, beast-haunted 
lair, which seems more indescribable than ever; but 
you will wish to know how I have sped, and I wish 
you to know my present singular circumstances. I 
left Longmount at eight on Saturday morning, rather 
heavily loaded, for in addition to my own luggage I 
was asked to carry the mail-bag, which was heavy 
with newspapers. Edwards with his wife and family 
were still believed to be here. A heavy snowstorm 
was expected, and all the sky, that vast dome which 
spans the plains, was overcast, but over the mountains 
it was a deep, still, sad blue, into which snowy peaks 
rose sunlighted. It was a lonely, mournful-looking 
morning, but when I reached the beautiful canyon of 
the St. Vrain, the sad blue became brilliant, and the 
sun warm and scintillating. Ah, how beautiful and 
incomparable the ride up here is, infinitely more 
beautiful than the much-vaunted parts I have seen 
elsewhere. There is, first, this beautiful hill-girdled 
valley of fair savannahs, through which the bright 
St. Vrain curves in and out amidst a tangle of cotton 
wood and withered clematis and Virginia creeper, 
which two months ago made the valley gay with 
their scarlet and gold. Then the canyon, with its 
fantastically-stained walls; then the long ascent 
through sweeping foothills to the gates of rock ata 
height of 9,000 feet ; then the wildest and most won- 
derful scenery for twenty miles, in which you cross 
thirteen ranges, from 9,000 to 11,000 feet high, pass 
through countless canyons and gulches, cross thirteen 
dark fords, and finally descend, through McGinn’s 
Gulch, upon this the gem of the Rocky Mountains. 
It was a weird ride. I got on very slowly. The 
road is a hard one for any horse, specially for 
heavily-loaded one, and at the end of several weeks 
of severe travel. When I had ridden fifteen miles I 
stopped at the ranch where people usually get food, 
but it was empty, and the next was also deserted. So 
I was compelled to go to the last house, where two 
young men are “baching.” There I had to decide 
between getting a meal for myself or a feed for the 
pony, but the young man, on hearing of my sore 
poverty, trusted me “till next time.” His house, 
for order and neatness, and a sort of sprightliness of 
cleanliness, the comfort of cleanliness without its 
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LETTERS FROM THE 


severity, is a pattern to all women, while the clear 
eyes and manly self-respect which the habit of total 
abstinence gives in this country are a pattern to all 
men. He cooked me a splendid dinner, with good 
tea. After dinner I opened the mail-bag, and was 
delighted to find an accumulation of letters from you ; 
but I sat much too long there, forgetting that 1 had 
twenty miles to ride, which could hardly be done in 
less than six hours. It was then brilliant. I had 
not realised the magnificence of that ride when I 
took it before, but the pony was tired, and I could 
not hurry her, and the distance seemed interminable, 
as after every range I crossed another range. Then 
came a region of deep, dark, densely-wooded gulches, 
only a few feet wide, and many fords, and from their 
cold depths I saw the last sunlight fade from the 
brows of precipices 4,000 feet high. It was eerie, as 
darkness came on, to wind in and out in the pine- 
shadowed gloom, sometimes on ice, sometimes in 
snow, at the bottom of these tremendous chasms. 
Wolves howled in all directions. This is said to 
denote the approach of a storm. During this twenty- 
mile ride I met a hunter with an elk packed on his 
horse, and he told me notonly thatthe Edwardses were 
at the cabin yesterday, but that they were going to 
remain for two weeks longer. Theride didseem endless 
after darkness came on. Finally the last huge range 
was conquered, the last deep chasm passed, and with 
an eeriness which craved for human companionship, 
Irode up to ‘‘Mountain Jim’s”’ den, but no light 
shone through the chinks, and all was silent. So I rode 
tediously down McGinn’s Gulch, which was full of 
crackings and other strange mountain noises, and was 
pitch dark, though the stars were bright overhead. 
Soon I heard the welcome sound of a barking dog. 
I supposed it to denote strange hunters, but calling 
“Ring” at a venture, the noble dog’s large paws and 
grand head were in a moment on my saddle, and he 
greeted me with all those inarticulate but perfectly 
comprehensible noises with which dogs welcome their 
human friends. Of the two men on horses who 
accompanied him, one was his master, as I knew 
by the musical voice and grace of manner, but it was 
too dark to see any one, though he struck a light to 
show me the valuable furs with which one of the 
horses was loaded. The desperado was heartily glad 
to see me, and sending the man and fur-laden horse 
on to his cabin, he turned with me to Evans’s; and as 
the cold was very severe, and Birdie was very tired, 
we dismounted and walked the remaining three 
miles. All my visions of a comfortable reception and 
good meal after my long ride vanished with his first 
words. The Edwardses had left for the winter on the 
previous morning, but had not passed through Long- 
mount; the cabin was dismantled, the stores were low, 
and two young men, Mr. Kavan, a miner, and Mr. 
Buchan, who I was slightly acquainted with before, 
were “baching”’ there to look after the stock until 
Evans, who was daily expected, returned. The other 
settler and his wife had left the Park, so there was not 
& woman within twenty-five miles. A fierce wind had 
arisen, and the cold was awful, which seemed to make 
matters darker. I did not care in the least about 
myself, I could rough it, and enjoy doing so, but I 
was very sorry for the young men, who, I knew, 
would be much embarrassed 4 the sudden appear- 
ance of a lady for an indefinite time. But the diffi- 
culty had to be faced, and we walked in and took 
them by surprise as they were sitting smoking by 
the fire in the living-room, which was dismantled, 
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unswept, and wretched looking. The young men did 
not show any annoyance, but exerted themselves to 
prepare a meal, and courteously made Jim share it. 
After he had gone, I boldly confessed my impecuni- 
ous circumstances, and told them that I must stay 
there till things changed, that I hoped not to incon- 
venience them in any way, and that by dividing the 
work among us they would be free to be out hunting. 
So we agreed to make the best of it.* Sundry prac- 
tical difficulties had to be faced and overcome. There 
was one of the common spring mattresses of the 
country in the little room which opened from the 
living-room, but nothing upon it. This was remedied 
by making a large bag and filling it with hay. Then 
there were neither sheets, towels, nor table-cloths. 
This was irremediable, and I never missed the first 
or last. Candles were another loss, and we had only 
one paraffin lamp. I slept all night in spite of a gale 
which blew all Sunday and into Monday afternoon, 
threatening to lift the cabin from the ground, and 
actually removing part of the roof from the little 
room between the kitchen and living-room, in which 
we used to dine. Sunday was brilliant, but nearly a 
hurricane, and I dared not stir outside the cabin. 
The parlour was two inches deep in the mud from 
the roof. We nominally divide the cooking. Mr. 
Kavan makes the best bread I ever ate; they bring 
in wood and water, and wash the supper-things, and 
I ‘‘do’’ my room and the parlour, wash the breakfast- 
things, and a number of etceteras. My room is easily 
‘*‘done,”’ but the parlour is a never-ending business. 
I have swept shovelfuls of mud out of it three times 
to-day. There is nothing to dust it with but a buf- 
falo’s tail, and every now and then a gust descends 
the open chimney and drives the wood ashes all over 
the room. However, I have found an old shawl 
which answers for a table-cloth, and have made our 
“parlour” look a little more habitable. Jim came 
in yesterday in a silent mood, and sat looking 
vacantly into the fire. The young men said that this 
mood was the usual precursor of an “ugly fit.” 

Food is a great difficulty. Of thirty milch cows 
only one is left, and she does not give milk enough 
for us todrink. The only meat is some pickled pork, 
very salt and hard, which I cannot eat, and the hens 
lay less than one eggaday. Yesterday morning I 
made some rolls, and made the last bread into a bread- 
and-butter pudding, which we all enjoyed. To-day 
I found part of a leg of beef hanging in the waggon- 
‘shed, and we were elated with the prospect of fresh 
meat, but on cutting into it we found it green and 
uneatable. Had it not been for some tea which was 
bestowed upon me at the inn at Longmount we 
should have had none. In this superb air and phy- 
sically active life I can eat everything but pickled 
pork. We breakfast about nine, dine at two, and 
have supper at seven, but our menu never varies. 
To-day I have been all alone in the Park, as the men 
left to hunt elk after breakfast, after bringing in 
wood and water. The sky is brilliant and the light 
intense, or else the solitude would be oppressive. I 
keep two horses in the corral so as to be able to 
explore, but except Birdie, who is turned out, none 
of the animals are worth much now from want of 
shoes, and tender feet. 





* Our arrangements, which we supposed would last only two or three 
days, extended over nearly a month. Nothing could exceed the courtesy 
and good feeling which these young men showed. It was a very pleasant 
time on the whole, and when we separated they told me that tho 
they were much ‘taken aback” at first, they felt at last that we could 





get on in the same way for a year, in which I cordially agreed. 
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Barieties. 





TIFLIs.—A correspondent, who has been recently at Tiflis, 
sends the following note :—Mr. James Bryce, in his valuable 
little book on ‘‘ Transcaucasia ” (Macmillan & Co.), has been 
led into error when he states that the Upper Schools in these 
yrovinces ‘‘are poor and hampered by difficulties of language.” 
Russian is not a ‘‘ foreign tongue to the majority of the pupils.” 
The schools are equal to any in Russia, and some of them to any 
in Europe. The Upper Girls’ School, founded by H.1.H. the Grand 
Duchess Olga Feodorovna, ranks with any in the empire, and has 
more papils than any similar school, the number being nearly a 
thousand. The School for the Daughters of the Nobles of the 
Caucasus-may also rank very nearly with the one just mentioned. 
The Boys’ Gymnasium and the Military School take the first 
rank amongst the schools for boys in the Caucasus. The statis- 
tics of the schools in the Caucasus are as below :— 


UPPER SCHOOLS, OR SECONDARY. 


Four Gymnasiums for boys, with 
1,898 pupils. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Ditto, ditto, for girls, with 1,556 | In the Kouban, 
s pupils. , : erek, , 40 ——e 
ix Progymnasiums for boys, with | and Stavnopo 
1,159 pupils Circuits J 16,701 pupils. 
Three ditto, for girls, with 397 
Tires 1 Schools f 
ree Normal Schools for boys, f 
with 251 pupils. In the Tiflis f 55 schools 
Five Schools for mountaineers’ Circuit. 7.250 upils 
boys, with 369 pupils. stiri sane 


Ten District Schools for boys, with 
1,451 pupils. 

Thirty-four Schools of 2 classes, for 
boys, with 2,580 pupils. 

Two Professional Schools for boys, 
with 113 pupils. 

Ten Private Schools for boys, with 


In the Koulais { - ee 
Circuit. 4,106 pupils. 


1,586 pupils. 
Military Schools for boys, with 701 


pupils > — —, i 137 i 
ey and Elizavetpo! anc 
= "308 a (religious), with Circuits. 5,039 pupils. 


Highest Classics, Horace, Hero- 
dotus, Xenophon, Homer, Algebra, 
Geometry, and French or German. 
When Classics not studied, replaced 
by Chemistry and Natural History. 





{In the Bakou f 55 -~ to 
Circuit. 1,141 pupils, 


N.B.—The Secondary Schools are nearly all kept up at the 
expense of the Russian Government ; the others are also under 
Government inspectors, but supported by the municipalities, 


BoxEs ON THE EAk.—The blindness of the late King of Hanover 
was occasioned, it is understood, by an accidental, and by no 
means violent, blow upon the eye. Scarcely a day passes, we 

lieve, without some schoolmaster—or schoolfellow, in natural 
imitation of his master—giving a lad a smart ‘‘ box” upon the 
ear. Medical men alone can be fully aware how fruitful a source 
of suffering and danger is represented by the box upon the ear. 
There are, for example, under observation at the present 
moment two schoolboys who have been the victims of such an 
assault. Surely, schoolmasters ought to have learned, long ere 
this, the danger of this mode of personal chastisement.—Lancet. 


SALMON FisHery IN THE TWEED.—Sir William Jardire 
mentions that he examined a very interesting table of the pro- 
duce of the fishery at Sandstel, kept by the late Mr. Waite for 
a period of eighty-two years up to 1818. From this table it 
= that 1745 was a year extremely unfavourable, 52 salmon 
only being taken ; 1764 and 1765 are the most abundant, above 
15,000 and 17,000 being severally taken. For the last ten years 
of the account the take averaged 2,000 to 6,000 salmon, and from 
3,000 to 13,000 grilse. 


A Kine or Cyprus In THE City.—Froissart, a historian 
who wrote in the time of Edward 111, gives the following 
interesting account of a great civic feast given by a wealthy lord 
mayor to the king and other royal and noble personages. The 
King of Cyprus, it may be mentioned, had then (1357) newly 
arrived in England. He was a very accomplished prince for 
that age, who could speak several languages, and had made 
the tour of Europe, as we now express it, in order to form a 
crusade against the Saracens in the Holy Land: ‘‘ Henry 
Picard, vintner, Mayor of London, in one day did sump- 
tuously feast Edward, Kixg of England; John, King of 





France ; the King of Cyprus ; David, ym. | of Scots ; Edward, 
Prince of Wales ; with many noblemen and others ; and after, 
the said Henry Picard kept his hall, against all comers who- 
soever, that were willing to play at dice and hazard. In like 
manner, the Lady Margaret, his wife, did also keep her cham. 
ber, to the same intent. The King of Cyprus, playing with the 
mayor in his hall, did win fifty marks; but the mayor being 
very skilful in that art, altering his hand, did after win of 
the said king the same fifty marks, and fifty marks more ; 
which, when the said king began to take in ill part, although 
he dissembled the same, Henry Picard said unto him, ‘My 
lord and king, be not aggrieved ; I covet not your gold but 
your play ; for I have not bid you hither that 1 might grieve 
you, but that, amongst other things, 1 might try your play,’ 
and guve his money again, plentifully bestowing his own ainong 
the retinue. Besides he gave many rich gifts to the king and 
other nobles and knights, who dined with him to the glory of 
the citizens of London of those days.” 


CARLYLE’s ADVICE TO A YouNGc Man.—The following let- 
ter was addressed by Thomas Carlyle, in 1850, to a young man 
who had asked his advice in a desponding spirit. It is in its 
author’s best and most characteristic style :— 

‘* Chelsea, 17th Nov., 1850. 

‘* Apparently you area young man of unusual, perhaps of 
extreme sensibility, and placed at present in the unfortunate 
position of having nothing todo. Vague reverie, chaotic medi- 
tation, the fruitless effort to sound the unfathomable, is the 
natural result for you. Such a form of character indicates the 
probability of oes capabilities to work in this world ; but is 
also, unless guided towards work, the inevitable prophecy of 
much suffering, disappointment, and failure in your course of 
life. Understand always that the end of man is an action, not 
a thought. Endeavour incessantly, with all the strength that 
is in you, to ascertain what—there where you are, there as you 
are—you can do in this world ; and upon that bend your whole 
faculties ; regarding all reveries, feelings, singular thoughts, 
moods, etc., as worth nothing whatever, except as they bear on 
that, and will help you towards that. Your thoughts, moods, 
etc., will thus in part legitimate themselves, and become fruitful 
possessions for you ; in part fall away as illegitimate, and die 
out of the way, and your goal will become clearer to you every 
step you courageously advance towards it. No man ever under- 
stood this universe ; each man may understand what good and 
manful work it lies with him to accomplish there. ‘Cheer up, 
there’s gear to win you never saw!’ So says the old song ; and 
I can say no more to you.—Yours, etc., T. CARLYLE.”—Dal- 
keith Herald, June 24, 1868. 


THOMAS WRIGHT, THE ARCHAOLOGIST.—Mr. Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.8.A., who died December 23rd, 1877, at his house in 
Chelsea, was one of that useful and unpretending class of lite 
rary workmen and scholars to whom all of us are beholden, 
and who do honour to literature, while they take the hard 
work and the less flowery paths. Mr. Wright, who was 
born in 1810, and who graduated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, made old English literature, history, and customs his 
especial study. He founded the Archeological Congresses 
in 1841, and was so busy a worker that the list of his contribu- 
tions fills nearly seven columns of Alibone’s “Dictionary of 
Authors.” We have only space to note here his excellent 
** History of the House of Hanover,” as illustrated by caricature, 
published by Bentley, an always amusing work ; his ‘‘ History 
of Caricature in Literature and Art” (Chatto and Windus) ; his 
‘*Womankind in Western Europe ;” his ‘‘ Biographia Lite- 
raria,” ‘‘ Dictionary of Obsolete ‘and Provincial English,” and 
his ‘‘ History of the Domestic Manners of the English during 
the Middle Ages ;” his ‘‘ Early Mysteries” and his ‘ Political 
Songs of Fngland, ete., from John to Edward 11.” All these 
aan are excellent, and, indeed, all that Mr. Thomas Wright 
did was conscientious and full of interest to all readers. No one 
in our day has done more to make old manners and our most 
admirable old literature familiar to students; no one spared 
himself less to get at a fact or an illustration, and in many of 
his works he was aided by his friend and fellow-student, F. W. 
Fairholt, whose drawings on wood have a character of their 
own. So useful and industrious an author and antiquarian as 
Mr. ga Wright will not be easily replaced.—-Publishers 
Circular. 
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